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PIKE. n.f. [picque , Fr. his fnout being (harp. Skinner and 
Junius.] 

1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the fre(h waters : they are 
bred fome by generation, and fome not; as namely of a 
weed called pickerel-weed, unlefs Gefner be much miftaken ; 
for he fays, this weed and other glutinous matter, with the 
help of the fun’s heat in fome particular months, and in fome 
ponds apted for it by nature, do become pikes: doubtlefs di¬ 
vers pikes are bred after this manner, or are brought into fome 
ponds fome other ways, that is pad man’s finding out: Sir 
Francis Bacon obferves the pike to be the longed lived of any 
freih water fifh, and yet he computes it to be not ufually 
above forty years ; and others think it to be not above ten 
years : he is a folitary, melancholy and bold fifh; he breeds 
but once a year, and his time of breeding or fpawning is 
ufually about the end of February, or fomewhat later, in 
March, as the weather proves colder or warmer: and his 
manner of breeding is thus ; a he and a fhe pike will ufually 
go together out of a river into fome ditch or creek, and there 
the fpawner cads her eggs, and the melter hovers over her 
all the time fhe is cading her fpawn, but touches her not. 

Walton's Angler. 

In a pond into which were put feveral fifh and two pikes, 
upon drawing it fome years afterwards there were left no fifh, 
but the pikes grown to a prodigious fize, having devoured the 
other fifh and their numerous fpawn. Hale. 

The pike the tyrant of the floods. Pope. 

2. [Pique , Fr.] A long lance ufed by the foot foldiers, to keep 
off the horfe, to which bayonets have fucceeded. 

Beat you the drum that it fpeak mournfully. 

Trail your deel pikes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes ; 
for I fpeak this in hunger for bread, not for revenge. Shakefp. 

He wanted pikes to fet before his archers. Shakejp. 

They clofed, and locked fhoulder to fhoulder, their 
pikes they drained in both hands and therewith their buckler 
in the left, the one end of the pike againd the right foot, the 
other bread-high againd the enemy. Hayward. 

A lance he bore with iron pike ; 

Th’ one half would thriift, the other drike. Hudihras. 

3. A fork ufed in hufbandry. 

A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 

A pike to pike them up handfome to drie. "Duffer. 

4. Among turners, two iron fprigs between, which any thing 
to be turned is fadened. 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rafping, they pitch 
between the pikes. Moxon. 

Pi'ked. ad], [pique, Fr.] Sharp; accuminated; ending in a 
point. In Shakefpeare , it is ufed of a man with a pointed 
beard. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechife 

My piked man of countries. Shakefp. King John. 

Pi'keman. n.f [pike and man.] A foldier armed with a 
pike. 

Three great fquadrons of pikemen were placed againd the 
enemy. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Pikestaff, n.f. [pike and faff.] The wooden frame of a 
pike. 

To me it is as plain as a pikejiaff, from what mixture it is, 
that this daughter filently lowers, t’other deals a kind look. 

Tatler, N y 75. 

Pjla'ster. n. f [pilajlre, Fr. pilajlro, Italian.] A fquare co¬ 
lumn fometimes infulated, but oftner fet within a wall, and 
only (hewing a fourth or a fifth part of its thicknefs. Did. 

Pilajlers mud not be too tall and (lender, led they re- 
femble pillars ; nor too dwarfilh and grofs, led they imitate 
the piles or piers of bridges. Wotton. 

Bailt like a temple, where pilajlers round 

Were fet. . Milton. 

The curtain rifes, and a new frontifpiece is feen, joined 
to the great pilajlers each fide of the dage. Dryden. 

Clap four flices of pilajler on’t. 

That laid with bits of rudic makes a front. Pope. 

Pilcher. n.f [Warburton fays we (hould read pilche , which 
fignifies a cloke or coat of (kins, meaning the fcabbard : this 
is confirmed by Junius , who renders pillyy a garment of (kins ; 
pylece, Sax. pellice , Fr. pelliccia, Italian ; pellis, Lat.] 

1. A furred gown or cafe; any thing lined with fur. Hanmer. 

Pluck your (word out of his pilcher by the ears. Shakefp . 

2. A fi(h like a herring. 

Pile. n. f [pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch.] 

1. A drong piece of wood driven into the ground to make firm 
a foundation. 

The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking up of 
certain piles, and taking away of the planks. Knolles. 

If the ground be hollow or weak, he drengthens it by 
driving in piles. ^ Moxon. 

The foundation of the church of Harlem is fupported by 
wooden piles, as the houfes in Amderdam are. Locke. 

2. A heap; an accumulation. 

That is the way to lay the city flat. 

And bury all which yet diftin&ly ranges 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakefp • 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
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To his own portion ! what expence by th’ honr 
Seems to flow from him ! how i’ th’ name of thrift 
Does he rake this together. 


. By the water pafling through the done to its perpendicuhi 
intervals, was brought thither all the metallic matter now 
lodged therein, as well as that which lies only in an undi 
geded and confufed pile. Woodward 

3. Any thing heaped together to be burned. 

I’ll bear your logs the while ; pray give me it, 

I’ll carry’t to the pile. Shakefp. Tembe/l 

Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pile for fire 

g reat - Ezekiel xxiv. n 

In Alexander’s time, the Indian philofophers, when weary 
of living, lay down upon their funeral/>(/* without any vifible 
concern. Collier on the Value of Lif e% 

The wife, and counfellor or pried, J * 

Prepare and light his fun’ral fire. 

And cheerful on the pile expire. 

4. An edifice ; a building. 

Th’ afeending pile dood fix’d her dately height. Milt: 
Not to look back fo far, to whom this ifle 
Owes the fird glory of fo brave a pile. Denham- 

The pile o’erlook’d the town, and drew the fight. Dryd * 
Fancy brings the vanifh’d piles to view, 

And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope's Mifcellanies. 

No longer (hall forfaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames ; 

A pile (hall from its adies rife. 

Fit to invade or prop the (kies. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

5. A hair, [pilus, Lat.] 

Yonder’s my lord, with a patch of velvet on’s face; his 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, but his right 
cheek is worn bare. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

6. Hairy furface ; nap. 

Many other forts of dones are regularly figured ; the ami¬ 
anthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet. Grew. 

7. [Pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 

His fpear a bent. 

The pile was of a horfe fly’s tongue, 

Whole (harpnefs nought revers’d. Drayton's Nymph. 

8. [Pile, Fr. plla, Italian.] One fide of a coin; the reverie 
of crofs. 

Other men have been, and are of the fame opinion, a 
man may more judifiably throw up crofs and pile for his 
opinions, than take them up fo. Locke, 

9. [In the plural, piles.] The haemorrhoids. 

Wherever there is any uneafinefs, folicit the humours to¬ 
wards that part, to procure the piles, which feldom mils to 
relieve the head. Arbuthnot, 

To Pile. v. a. 

1. To heap; to coacervate. 

The fabrick of his folly, whofe foundation 
Is pil'd upon his faith, and will continue 
The danding of his body. Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 

Let them pull all about my ears, 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downdretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I dill 
Be thus. 

Againd beleagur’d heav’n the giants move ; 

Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the (ky. Dryden, 

Men pil’d on men, with aefive leaps arife. 

And build the breathing fabrick to the (kies. Addifon. 
In all that heap of quotations which he has piled up, 
nothing is aimed at. Atterbury. 

All thefe together are the foundation of all thofe heaps of 
comments, which are piled fo high upon authors, that it is 
difficult fometimes to clear the text from the rubbifh. Felton. 

2. To fill with fomething heaped. 

Attabaliba had a great houfe^>fiWupon the fides with great 
wedges of gold. Abbot's Dcfcript. of the World. 

Pi'leated. adj. [pileus, Lat.] In the form of a cover or hat. 
A pileated echinus taken up with different (hells of feveral 

kinds. Woodward on FoJJus. 

Pi'ler. n.f. [from pile.] He who accumulates. 

To Pi'lfer. v. a. [piller, Fr.J To deal; to gain by petty 
robbery. .. 

They not only deal from each other, but pilfer awa | . a 
things that they can from fuch drangers as do land. db 0. 

He would not pilfer the vidtpry ; and the defeat was 
eafy. Barn's Efip- 

Leaders, at an army’s head, 

Hemm’d round with glorie's, pilfer cloth or bread, 

As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. 

To Pi lfer. v. n. To pradtife petty theft. 

Your purpos’d low corredlion 
Is fuch as bafed and the meaned wretches. 

For pilf'rings and mod common trefpaffes, 

Are punifti’d with. Shakefp. King Ltar. 

They of thofe marches 

Shall be a wall fufficient to defeud Qinkefb, 

Our inland from the pilfering borderer*# °'{ c me 


Prior. 


Pope. 
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I came not here on fuch a trivial toy; 

As a gray’d ewe, or to purfue the dealth Milton. 

Whe/thefe plagiaries come to be ftnpt °f ^' firmge. 
ornaments, there’s the daw of thefable. L EJiran, 

Ev’ry dnng is told, , 

For fear fome pilf'ring hand fhould make too bold. Dryden. 

Pi lferer- »•/• [from pilfer.'] One who fteals petty things. 

Haft thou fuffered at any time by vagabonds and pilferers. 
Promote thofe charities which remove fuch pefts of fociety 
f„to prifons and workhoufes. Atterbury s Sermens. 

P,'leeringly, aiv. With petty larceny; filchingly. 

Pi lfery. n. f. [from pilfer.] Petty theft. 

A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfery, the fox de¬ 
nies, and the ape tries the caufe. UEJlrange. 

Pi "grV n.f. [pelgrim, Dutch ; pelenn Fr. pelegrmo Itahan; 
peregrinus, Lat.] A traveller ; a wanderer ; particularly one 

who travels on a religious account. , 

Two pilgrims, which have wandered fome miles together, 
have a hesrts-grief when they are near to part. Drummond. 

Grantin 0- they could not tell Abraham s footdep from an 
ordinary pilgrim's ; yet they fhould know fome difference be¬ 
tween the foot of a man and the face of Venus. Stillingfleet. 
Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. Dryden. 

To Pi'lgrim. v. n. [from the noun.] To wander ; to ramble. 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but pilgrims up 
and down everywhere, feeding upon all forts of plants. Grew. 
Pilgrimage, n.f [pelermage, Fr.] 

1. A long journey ; travel; more ufually a journey on account 
of devotion. 

We are like two men 

That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shakefp. 

In prifon thou haft fpent a pilgrimage. 

And, like a hermit, overpaft thy days. Shakefp. 

Moft miferable hour, that time ere faw 
In lafting labour of his pilgrimage. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Painting is a long pilgrimage ; if we do not actually begin 
the journey, and travel at a round rate, we (hall never arrive 
at the end of it. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2 Shakefpeare ufed it for time irkfomely fpent; improperly. 

Pill, n.f [pilula, Lat. pillule, French.] Medicine made into 
a fmall ball or mafs. 

In the taking of a potion or pills, the head and the neck 
^ a ke. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

When I was fick, you gave me bitter pills. Shakefpeare. 
The oraculous dolor’s myftick bills. 

Certain hard words made into pills. CraJhavj. 

To Pill. v. a. [piller, Fr.] 

1. To rob ; to plunder. 

So did he good to none, to many ill; 

So did he all the kingdom rob and 'pill. Blubberd. 

The commons hath he pill'd with grievous taxes, 

And loft their hearts. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Large-handed robbers your grave mafters are, 

And pill by law. Shakefp. Ttmon of Athens. 

You wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In (haring that which you have pill'd from me. Shakefp. 
Suppofe pilling and polling officers, as bufy upon the people, 
as thofe flies were upon the fox. L'EJtrange. 

He who pill'd his province ’fcapes the laws. 

And keeps his money, though he loft his caufe. Dryden. 

2. For peel ; to ftrip off the bark. 

Jacob took him rods of green poplar; and pilled white 

ftreaks in them. Genefis xxx. 37. 

To Pill. v. n. To be ftript away ; to come off in flakes or 
fcoriae. This (hould be peel-, which fee. 

The whitenefs pilled away from his eyes; Tab. xi. 13. 
PILLAGE, n.f [pillage, Fr.] 

1. Plunder ; fomething got by plundering or pilling. 

Others, like foldiers, 

Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home. Shah 

2. The aeft of plundering. 

Thy foils make pillage of her chaftity. Shakefp. 

To Pi'llage. v. a . [from the noun.] To plunder ; to fpoil. 
The conful Mummius, after having beaten their army, 
took, pillaged and burnt their city. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pillager, n.f. [from pillage.] A plunderer ; a fpoiler. 
iTLLAR. n.f [pilier, Fr. pilar, Spanifh; pilajlro, Italian; 
piler, Wefth and Armorick.] 

1, A column. 

Pillars or columns, I could diftinguifh into Ample and com¬ 
pounded. Wotton s Architecture. 

The palace built by Picus vaft and proud. 

Supported by a hundred pillars ftood. Dryden. 

2 . A fupporter ; a maintainer. 

Give them leave to fly, that will not ftay ; 

And call them pillars that will (land to us. Shakefp. 

Note, and you (hall fee in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a ftrumpet’s (tool, Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Milton. 
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I charge you by the law. 

Whereof you are a well deferving^, 

Proceed to judgment. MOKejp. me j 

Pi'Llared. adj. [from pillar.] 

1. Supported by columns. 

A pillar'd (hade .., 

High overarch’d, and echoing walks between. 

If this fail. 

The pillar'd firmament is rottennefs. 

And earth’s bafe built on ftubble. 
r, Havincr the form of a column. . crL r 

Th’ infuriate hill fhoots forth the pillar'd flame. Thong. 

PTllion. n.f [from pillow.] 

1 A foft (addle fet behind a horfeman for a- woman to lit on. 

The houffe and pillion both were gone ; 

Phyllis, it feems, was fled with John. bwijt. 

2 A pad : apannel; a low faddle. 

I thought that the manner had been Irifh, as alfo the furni¬ 
ture of his horfe, his (hank pillion without ftirrups. bpenjer. 

1. The pad of the faddle that touches the horfe. 

Pillory, n.f [pillori, Fr. pillorium , low Latin.] A frame 
eroded on a pillar, and made with holes and folding boards, 
through which the heads and hands of criminals are P u • 

I have ftood on the pillory for the geefe he hath killed. 

Shakejp ears. 

As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. . . Po P‘' 

The jeers of a^theatre, the pillory and the whipping-poft 
are very near a-kin. Watts's Improvement of the Mind 

To Pi'llory. v. a. [pillorier, Fr. from the noun.] To pumin 
with the pillory. 

To be burnt in the hand or pillored , is a more laltmg re¬ 
proach than to be fcourged or confin’d. Gov. of the Tongue. 
PILLOW, n.f [pyle, Saxon; pulewe, Dutch.] A bag ot 
down or feathers laid under the head to deep on. 

Pluck flout men’s pillows from below their heads. 

Shakefpeare. 

One turf (hall ferve as pillow for us both, 

One heart, one bed, two bofoms, and one troth. Shakefp. 

A merchant died that was very far in debt, his goods and 
houfhold fluff were fet forth to fale ; a ftranger would needs 
buy a pillow there, faying, this pillow lure is good to deep on, 
fince he could deep 011 it that owed fo many debts. Bacon • 

Thy melted maid. 

Corrupted by thy lover’s gold. 

His letter at thy pillow laid. Donne . 

Their feathers ferve to fluff our beds and pillows , yielding 
us foft and warm lodging. Ray on the Creation . 

To Pi'llow. v. a. To reft any thing on a pillow. 

When the fun in bed, 

Curtain’d with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave; 

The flocking fhadows pale 

Troop to th’ infernal jail. Milton « 

Pl'LLOWBEER. ? „ n The cover of R pilloW.' 

Pi llowcase. y j 

When you put a clean pillowcafe on your lady’s pillow, 
faften it well with pins. Swift. 

Pilo'sity. n.f [from pilofus, Lat.] Hairinefs. 

At the years of puberty, all eftecSts of heat do then come 
on, as pilofty , more roughnefs in the fkin. Bacon. 

PFLOT. n.J. [pilote , Fr. piloot, Dutch.] He whofe office is 
to fleer the (hip. 

When her keel ploughs hell. 

And deck knocks heaven ; then to manage her. 

Becomes the name and office of a pilot. Ben. Johnfon. 

To death I with fuch joy refort. 

As feamen from a tempeft to their port; 

Yet to that port ourfelves we muft not force. 

Before our pilot, nature, fleers our courfe. Denham: 

What port can fuch a pilot find, 

Who in the night of fate muft blindly fleer ? Dryden. 

The Roman fleet, although built by (hipwrights, and con¬ 
ducted by pilots without experience, defeated that of the 
Carthaginians. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Pi'lot. v. a. [from the noun.] To fleer; to direct in 
the courfe. 

Pi'lotage. n. f. [pilotage, French, from pilot.] 

1. Pilot’s (kill; knowledge of coafts. 

We muft for ever abandon the Indies, and lofe all pur 

knowledge and pilotage of that part of the world. Raleigh. 

2. A pilot’s hire. Ainf 

Pi'lser. n.f The moth or fly that runs into a candle flame. 

Ainf. 

Pime'nta. n. f. [piment, French.] A kind of fpice. 

Pimento, from its round figure, and the place whence it is 
brought, has been called Jamaica pepper, and from its mixt 
flavour of the feveral aromaticks, it has obtained the name of 
all-fpice : it is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and dried for 
medicinal and culinary ufc, of the fize of a fmall pea, with 
a brown and rough (urface, and it refembles that of cloves 
more than any other Angle fpice. Hill's Materia Medica. 
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